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Memorabilia. 


WE received the other day Vol. liv (1939) 
of the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society edited by 
our correspondent, Mr. A. J. Hawkes, F.S.A. 
It is a volume of great interest, abounding 
more than Transactions usually do in inci- 
dent, fortunate finds and picturesque detail. 
The subject of the President’s address was 
‘Traditions and Folk-lore of North-East 
Cheshire.’ After mentioning that the rich 
store of Cheshire traditional material still 
awaits the chronicler, Alderman Thomas 
Middleton told the story of Sir Edmund 
Shaa, who started out from some place in 
the neighbourhood of Stockport, or Mottram, 
like another Dick Whittington, to make his 
fortune in London. This was in Henry VI’s 
rign. In the year of Edward IV’s death, 
Edmund Shaa, goldsmith, was Lord Mayor 
of London. He received young Edward V 
on his magnificent entry into the city, but 
ere long we find him made a Privy Councillor 
by Gloucester, the Protector, while a brother 
of his, an Austin Friar, is preaching against 
the legitimacy of Edward and advocating 
the claims of Richard. Under Henry VII, 
however, Edmund Shaa was continued in his 
office of Royal Jeweller, and, become a rich 
man, he bethought him of his old home in 
North Cheshire and made himself a great 
benefactor to the neighbourhood there. His 
will affords a fine example of the fifteenth- 
century methods of benefaction. Then there 
are Sir Ro de Stavelegh the Crusader, and 
his dream of returning home after many 
years’ fighting just in time to prevent his 
wife’s second marriage by showing the token 
of the half wedding-ring which he had taken 
away with him ; and Francis Viscount Lovell 
(“Lovell the dog’’), who, after the Battle 
of Stoke, was thought to have immured him- 
self till he should find means to leave the 
country, and whose skeleton, so it is supposed, 











was the one found seated at a table in an 
underground chamber at Minster Lovell 
centuries later. The Devil seems to have been 
a frequenter of this part of Cheshire. At 
Longendale he was once about to seize a 
maiden and her lover, when the fairies came 
to the rescue. They turned his right arm 
to stone; he tore the useless limb out by the 
roots and cast it down in Longendale, where 
the great rock known as the Devil’s Elbow 
bears witness to the veracity of legend. (Are 
there many instances in folk-lore of fairies 
countering the Devil?) Also, there was a 
doctor who made a compact with the Devil, 
and persuaded him, when the time came to 
surrender himself, to allow him at least a 
race for freedom. Devil and doctor were on 
horseback, the doctor ahead. Near a running 
stream the Devil caught up with his prey 
near enough to grasp his horse’s tail, which 
he twisted hard. The tail came off; the 
maddened horse plunged into the stream and 
got across; the Devil’s horse fell back upon 
his haunches. There was then nothing more 
to be done, for, as everyone knows, a running 
stream cannot be crossed by the Fiend. The 
truth of this story is attested by the name 
of the road—‘‘ The Doctor’s Gate ’’—along 
which the race was run. These are only a 
few of a series of the legendary tales brought 
forward in the address, They include a 
ghost-story or two—for Marple Hall, the 
much-haunted home of the Bradshaws, be- 
longs to the district. 


HE famous and beautiful town of Rye 
possesses a notable school, which at the 
present day comprises two old foundations 
amalgamated. The earlier was the school 
founded as a Free Grammar School by the will 
of Thomas Peacocke in 1639. The fine house 
which he built for it is still the most 
imposing building in Rye High Street, 
now occupied by the Rye Working Men’s 
Conservative Club. The other was the 
Charity School founded at Rye in 1709 by the 
will of James Sanders. Our correspondent 
Mr. Leopold A. Vidler, the well-known 
authority on Rye history and antiquities, has 
taken occasion by the tercentenary of the 
foundation of Peacocke’s school to bring out 
a history of both foundations. A large 
number of recently discovered documents in 
the Town Hall have enabled him to give a 
full and very interesting account of all that 
is known about either—especially of the 
various schoolmasters. This is a piece of 
work in local history both worth doing and 
well done. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ BRITANNIA AND 
RAWLEIGH.” 


Additional evidence against ascription to 
Marvell, 


N his definitive edition of Marvell’s Poems 
and Letters, Mr. H. M. Margoliouth has 
suggested (i., pp. 305, 308) that ‘ Britannia 
and Rawleigh,’ attributed to Marvell, was 
rhaps in reality written after his death, 
Capcom the publication of the third folio 
edition of Spenser (cp. 1. 42), advertised in 
the London Gazette, 2-5 Dec., 1678 (see also 
8-12 August), and the fall of Danby at the 
end of March, 1679. 

What seems to be a derivative passage sup- 
ports this suggestion. Lines 76-84 of 
‘Britannia and Rawleigh’ run as follows 
(italics mine) : 

Virtues a faint-green-sickness of the souls, 





Dastards the hearts and active heat 
controules. 
The Rivall Gods, Monarchs of th’ other 


world, 
This Mortall poyson amongst Princes hurld. 
Fearing the mighty Projects of the great 
Should drive them from their proud 
Celestiall seat, 
If not ore aw’d by new found holy cheat. 
These pious frauds (too slight t’ensnare the 
brave) 
Are proper arts, the long-ear’d rout tenslave. 
These lines evidently owe something to the 
following passages of ‘ A Satyr against Ver- 
tue’ and ‘ Garnet’s Ghost,’ by John Oldham 
(‘ Aude aliquid &c. Ode,’ and the first of the 
‘ Satyrs upon the Jesuits,’ in his Works). 
Vertue... 
(Thou as fond Green-sickness of the 
m 


ind... 

(‘Satyr against Vertue,’ ll. 56, 60.) 
Curst be... 
... the star, whose spightfull influence rul’d 
The luckless minute which my project spoild. 
What meant that power, which of it self 

afraid, 

My glory with my brave design betray’d? 
Was’t that he fear’d lest I who strook so 


high, 
In seult, should next blow up his Realm and 
sky 
(‘ Garnet’s Ghost,’ ll. 68 ff.) 
Conscience! ... 
Grand wheedle which our Gown’d Imposters 


use, 
The poor unthinking Rabble to abuse . 








While we discerning Heads, who furthest 


r 
Their holy Cheats deny, 
And scorn their frauds, 
And scorn their sanctified Cajoulery. 
(‘Satyr against Vertue,’ 
Il. 145. 150-1, 158 fi.) 
Religion? ks ae 4 
eer bugbear-wor evis’d b 
The cnseslens rout to pe oe Mh ina 
mute known to awe the brave, and those that 
are. 
(‘ Garnet’s Ghost,’ ll. 97, 99 ff.) 
‘Garnet’s Ghost’ and ‘A Satyr against 
Vertue’ were both printed for the first time 
early in 1679; each in an unauthorised edj- 
tion (see my Oldham Bibliography, Oxford 
Bibliographical Society Proceedings, v. i,), 
Evidently the author of ‘ Britannia and 
Rawleigh’ had read them as they came out, 
One may add that the phrase ‘‘ Osborn the 
Revenue steals ’’ (‘ Britannia and Rawleigh,’ 
1. 123) is likely to refer to the fifth of the 
articles of impeachment exhibited against 
Danby in the Lords, 23 Dec., 1678: ‘‘ That he 
hath wasted the King’s treasure . . .; and 
that he hath wholly diverted . . . one whole 
branch of his majesty’s revenue to private 
uses, without any account to be made of it to 
his majesty in the exchequer’ (11 State 
Trials 626; cp. Burnet, ‘Own Time,’ ed. 
Airy, ii. 202). 
If these allusions and echoes are admitted, 
‘ Britannia and Rawleigh ’ cannot be by Mar 
vell, since he died 18 Aug., 1678. 


Harotp F. Brooks. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


DR. NICHOLAS MUNCKLEY. 
(An answer to a question of De Quincey), 


ISS Letitia Hawkins, daughter of Sir 
John Hawkins (1719-89), published in 
1822 ‘ Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches and 
Memoirs,’ which were reviewed by 
Quincey under the title ‘ Anecdotage’ 
(‘ Works,’ xii., 1862). After a reference to 
the tactics pursued by Sir R. Jebb (1729-87) 
in collecting his fees, De Quincey proceeds: 
But of all medical stratagems commend me 
to that practised by Dr. Munckley... 
Munckley was as huge as a man-mountail: 
of this Miss Hawkins gives a proof which is 
droll enough: “ accidentally encountering sud- 
denly a stout man-servant in a narrow passage, 
they literally stuck.” One of them, it is clear, 
must have backed; for the dignity of science 
one would hope it was not Munckley. Yet we 
fear he was capable of any meanness, but Miss 
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ins shall tell her own tale: “ He was ex- | Kennedy to visit his wife. Gregory who was 
rthest le rapacious, and soon after my father’s | really a physician was kept = the back- 
marriage, having been foiled in his attempt to round; but he was anxiously consulted by 
borrow money of him, he endeavoured to atone | Munckley twice a day, and taught his lesson 
to himself for his a _by pro- | which he repeated very exactly, for I heard 
tracting the duration of a low fever in which | him two or three times, being a familiar in the 
158 fi.) he attended him; making unnecessary visits, | house, while the good Doctor was unconscious 
: and with his _— on — > Was | that I knew of his secret oracle. 
ver such a fellow on this terraqueous . re 
care ibe? Sir John’s parte het | =". When the time for quitting Leyden drew 
par, storm, he approaches by mining and sapping | ™©4?; 
© that | under cover of a low fever. Did this Munckley Gregory and I agreed to go to London 


ever exist; or is he but the coinage of Miss 


r f 3s | together, and when Munckley heard of this 
9 ff.) Hawkins’s brain? He was “foiled” in his 


resolution he determined to accompany us. 


gainst “attempt to borrow money ”: he was also soon | His monitor advised him to take his degree in 
; time after “ foiled ” in his attempt to live, and what | Leyden, but the honest man did not choose to 
d edi wems very absurd both to us and to Miss | stand the examination; and he knew that by 
edi- Hawkins he went off in the act of uttering a | paying a little more he could get his diploma 
xford most prosaic truism: for his final words were | sent after him. ... Munckley practised after- 
Y. deh that it was “hard to be taken off just then, | wards in London with credit, for they cured 
| and when he was beginning to get into practice.’ | him of his affectation at Batson’s. He died nct 
e out. Not at all, with such daar Ag ny & hang many years after. 
; men enter into partnerships wi ow fevers, it ‘ . 
ei the is very fit that they should “ back ” out of this | . “mares -~ oa eg wes ——— ~~ 
rn world as fast as possible; ag fast as, in all | 12 “ngland, and returned to Scotland. t 
of the 


probability, he had backed down the narrow 


apparently never reached the ears of Jupiter 
ainst passage before the stout man-servant. So 


Carlyle—as Sir Walter Scott and others 





athe | much for Munckley—big Munckley. dubbed the minister of Inveresk, for his noble 
; and It is satisfactory to Miss Hawkins’s repu- ate peer 2a pe his quondam collegiate friend 
whole f tation to be able to record that Dr. Munckley | had entered into “ partnerships with low 
rivate | was no figment of her imagination, since her | fevers.” 
fitto | distinguished reviewer expresses some sceptic- J. Pavut pe Castro. 
State } ism as to his existence. 
a,’ ed. In 1745 Alexander Carlyle eS aa 
after studying divinity at Glasgow an in- 
nitted burgh, repaired to Leyden. There he found DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
Mar | ‘me twenty-two British students — sous , ENGLAND. 
them the Hon. Charles Townshend, Dr. 
Anthony Askew, John Wilke and Dr, John (See ante pp. 38, 57, 80, 96, 115, 131.) 
“7 Gregory. Discovering that Gregory and he | 941, Henry Smurn, (Parentage unknown). 
had many friends in common in Edinburgh, Born c. 1760. Married (i). . , (name 
We soon (‘ Autobiography’ ch. iv, 1860) unknown); (ii) Hester Beavis. Died 
became intimate, and generally passed two 3 Oct., 1826, 
* ety segenoon in —. t Hi as A merchant in Laurence Pountney 
icholag Munckley being very fat and a ba 
ey). walker could not follow as. Munckley was an Place, and of The Grove, Camberwell. 
¢ Sir | ignorant vain blockhead who had a passionate Director 1802-26. 

‘ esire of shining which Gregory was entirely | 242. SrepHeN TuHoRNTON. Eldest son of 
ved in above. His usual method was to get Gregory in Godfrey Thornton (No. 199) by Jane, d. 
3 and f his room after breakfast when he settled with of Stephen Peter Godlin of Cullands 
y De § him what were to be the gees * topics of the Gove, Midis. iene. Stel 
Ha Geet, ae lth sopper., Having beard! Mary, d. of Thomas Littledale of Rotter- 
nce Gregory’s opinion and jotted down the topics Mary, a. 

29-87) and arguments he had heard, he let him go dam. Died 1850. 
awalking with me. The very prospect of the High Sheriff of Beds, 1814. 

; : g 
ceeds : plory he was to earn in the evening made him Director 1802-20. 
nd me PPY, e day. is _ ee ae 243. Joun Bowpen. (Parentage doubtful : 

ree ays a 
oy riends [to whom Carlyle had introductions probably son of John Bowden, a — 
rich is from Scotland] were very agreeable to my merchant of London, and descended from 
g sud companions .. . Mrs, Kennedy [one friend] was John Bowden of St. Enoder, Cornwall). 
assage, _of a consumption, and British physicians Born c. 1770. Married Mary Anne... 
clear, J >eing in great credit there, Munckley, who was (surname unknown). Died 25 June, 
science pod ae, fag he big Cagle. on = 1844. Buried in Fulham churchyard. 
’ ore ftorwar P : 
1 Ms showing himself off, was pitched upon by Mr. A wine merchant. Lived at Mulgrave 
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246. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


House, Fulham, 1803-21, 
Director 1803-20, Deputy Governor 
1820-2, Governor 1822-4, Director 1824-41. 


. CoRNELIUS Butter. (Parentage un- 


known). Married Mary, d. of Henry 
Neale of London, banker. Date of death 
unknown. 

Lived at Ramsgate, 

Director 1803-22, Deputy Governor 
1822-4, Governor 1824-6, Director 
1826-31. 


. ALEXANDER BaRInG. 2nd son of Sir 


Francis Baring, 1st Bart., by Harriet, 
d. of Wm. Herring of Croydon. Born 
27 Oct., 1774. Married in 1798, Anne 
Louisa, eldest d. of Wm. Bingham of 
Philadelphia. Died 12 ‘May, 1848, at 
Longleat, Wilts. 

M.P. for Taunton 1806-26, for Calling- 
ton 1826-31, for Thetford 1831-2, and for 
N. Essex 1832-5. Privy Councillor 
1834. President of the Board of Trade 
and Master of the Mint 1834-5. Created 
Baron Ashburton 1835. 

Director 1805-17. 

Joun Jostan Hotrorp. Eldest son of 
Josiah Holford of Hampstead by Mag- 
dalen, d. of Wm. Price of Kilgwyn, Car- 
marthen. Born 5 Feb., 1765. Married, 
in 1789, Jane Margaret, d. of Chas. Jack- 
son of the General Post Office, London. 
Date of death unknown, 

Of Kilgwyn, Carmarthen. 

Director 1805-20. 

Joun Baker Ricwarps. (Parentage 
unknown). Married Georgiana, d, of 
Harry Peters, of Betchworth Castle, 
Surrey. Died 21 Nov., 1833. 

A merchant of Fountain Court, Alder- 
manbury. 

Director 1805-24, Deputy Governor 
1824-6, Governor 1826-8, Director 1828-33. 
Samuet Drewe. 8th son of Francis 
Drewe of Grange, Devon, by his second 
wife Mary, d. of Thos, Johnson of 
London. Born 19 Nov., 1759. Married 
Selina Thackeray. Died 3 Feb., 1837. 

Director 1806-26, Deputy Governor 
1826-8, Governor 1828-30, Director 1830-7. 
Samus, TurRNER. (Parentage doubtful : 
probably a son of Samuel Turner, Lord 
Mayor, by his wife Elizabeth). Name 
of wife and date of death unknown. 

Governor of the London Assurance 
1805-9. 

Director 1806-22. 


250. Henry Davipson. Son of Duncan 


Davidson of Tulloch by his first wife, 








— 


Louisa, d. of Thos. Spencer. Born 177} 
Married Caroline Elizabeth, d. of John 
Diffell. Died 7 Jan., 1827, at Rosslyn 
House, Hampstead. Buried at King. 
ston-on-Thames, 

Of Cavendish Square, London, and of 
Tulloch, 

Director 1807-20. 

251. Joun STANIFORTH. (Parentage and 
wife’s name unknown). Died 30 Mar,, 
1830. 

A merchant of London, and of Norton 
Hall, Suffolk. M.P. for Hull 1802-18, 
Director 1807-19. 

252. Sir Ropert Wicram, Bart. Eldest son 
of Sir Robt. Wigram, Bart., of Wal- 
thamstow House, Essex, by his first wife 
Catherine, d. of Francis Brodhurst of 
Mansfield, Notts. Born 1773. Married, 
in 1812, Selina, d. of Sir John Mac 
Namara Hayes. Died 1843. 

Knighted in 1818. Succeeded as 
second baronet, 1830. Assumed the name 
of FitzWygram 1832. 

Director 1807-21. 

253. James CAMPBELL. (Parentage and other 
particulars unknown). 

Of Hampton Court. His daughter 
married James Morris (No. 277). 

Director 1808-28. 

254. Witt1am Hatpimanp. Son of Anthony 
Francis Haldimand, a London merchant, 
by Jane Pickersgill. Born 9 Sept. 
1784. Unmarried. Died 20 Sept., 1862, 
at Denantou. 

M.P. for Ipswich 1820-6. Settled at 
Denantou, near Lausanne, in 1826. 

Director 1809-24. 

255. Grorce Brackman. Son of John Lucie 
Blackman, a West India merchant, by 
Mary, d. of Henry Harnage of London. 
Born 5 July, 1767. Married, in 1791, 
his cousin Mary, d. of his maternal uncle 
Henry Harnage of Belleswardine, (Co. 
Salop, Lieut.-Col. Died 19 Nov., 1836, 
at East Molesey. 

Lived at Durdans, Epsom, 1799-1810. 
Was created a baronet in 1821, and in 
the same year changed his name to 
Harnage, 

Director 1810-21. 

256. Wirt1am Trerney Rosarts. (Parent 
age and wife’s name unknown). Died 
9 Dec., 1820. 

A merchant in Old Broad Street. M.P. 
for St. Albans. 

Director 1810-20. 

257. Joun Horstey Parmer. 4th eon of 
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1828-30, Governor 1830-3, Director 
1833-57. 
958. AnprREw Henry THomson. Son of John 


259. Sir THomas Neave, Bart. 


260. RicoarpD Mep RatrkeEs. 


of Saml. Thornton (No. 209). Died 
19 Nov., 1863). 
Director 1812-32, Deputy Governor 
1832-3, Governor 1833-4. 
%1. James Pattison. Son of Nathaniel 
Pattison of Congleton, Cheshire. 
(Mother’s name unknown). Born 1786. 


262. Witrtam Warp. 





—_— 


Wm, Palmer of Nazeing Park, Essex, 
by Mary, d. of John Horsley, Rector of 
Thorley, Herts, and Newington Butts. 
Born 7 July, 1779. Married (i) in 1810, 
Elizabeth, d. of John Belli; (ii) in 1841, 
Jane Louisa, d. of Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell of Westbourne, Middlesex. 
Died 7 Feb., 1858, at Hurlingham. 

Author of ‘The Causes and VConse- 
quences of the Pressure on the Money 
Market’ (1837). 

Director 1811-28, Deputy Governor 


Thomson of Waverley Abbey, Surrey. 
(Mother’s name unknown). Born August, 


1786. (Wife’s name unknown). Died 
1839. 
A Russia merchant in London, and 


of Roehampton. He assumed the addi- 
tional name of Paulett in 1814. 

Director 1811-30, Deputy Governor 

1830-2. 
Eldest son of 
Sir Richd. Neave, Bart. (No. 180) by 
Frances, d. of John Bristow. Born 1761. 
Married Frances Caroline, d. of the Rev. 
Wm. Digby, Dean of Durham. Died 
11 Apr., 1848. 

Of Dagnam Park, Romford, Essex. 
High Sheriff of Essex 1820. F.K.S., 
F.S.A. Succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1814. 

Director 1812-27. 
3rd son of Thos. 
Raikes of Freelands, Kent (No. 204) by 
Charlotte, d. of the Hon. Henry Finch. 
Born 25 Sept., 1783. Married Jane, d. 


(Wife’s name unknown). Died 14 July, 
1849, at Moseley Grove, near Hampton. 

Citizen and spectacle-maker of London. 
M.P. for the City of London 1835-41 and 
1843-9. His daughter Henrietta married 
the 5th Marquis del Moral. 

Director 1813-33, Deputy Governor 
1833-4, Governor 1834-7, Director 1837-49. 
2nd son of Geo. Ward 


of Northwood Park, I.0.W., by Mary, 
‘" - Henry Sampson Woodfall. 
wy, 





Born 


1787, at Married | 


Islington. 


264. 


265. 


267. 


Emily, 5th d. of Harvey Christian 
Combe, Alderman of London. Died 
30 June, 1849, 


M.P. for the City of London 1826-31. 
A famous cricketer: he purchased Lord’s 
Cricket Ground in 1825 to save it from 
the builders. Father of Wm. Geo. Ward, 
the Roman Catholic theologian. 

Director 1817-36. 


SamvuE. Hispert. Son of Saml. Hib- 
bert of Chorlton, Lancs, by Sarah, d. 
of Robt. Ware. Born 21 Apr., 1782. 
Married (i) Sarah Crompton, of Bury, 
Lancs; (ii) Charlotte Wilhelmina, d. of 
Lord Henry Murray. Date of death 
unknown. 

M.D. of Edinburgh. 
surname of Ware. 

Director 1819-37. 
Trmotuy AspraHam Curtis. 3rd son of 
Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart., by Anne, d. of 
Edward Constable. Born 30 Jan., 1786. 
Married (i) Margaret Harriet, d. of 
Young Green of Poole, Dorset; (ii) 
Frances Pitt, d. of L. B. Constable. Died 
13 May, 1857. 

Director 1820-34, Deputy Governor 
1834-7, Governor 1837-9, Director 1839-41. 
Sir Joun Rar Rerp, Bart. Eldest son of 
Sir Thos, Reid, Bart., of Ewell Grove, 
merchant of London, by Elizabeth, d. of 
John Looker Goodfellow of Newbury. 
Born 2 Dec., 1791. Married, in 1840, 
Maria Louise, d. of Richard Eaton of 
Stetchworth Park. Died 1867. 

M.P. Of Ewell Grove, Surrey. Suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy 1824. 


Assumed the 


Director 1820-37, Deputy Governor 
1837-9, Governor 1839-41, Director 
1841-7. 


Davip Barctay. 2nd son of Robt. Bar- 
clay of Bury Hill, Surrey, by his first 
wife, Rachel, d. of John Gurney of Kes- 
wick. Burn 1784. Married, in 1818, 
Maria Dorothea, d. of Sir Hedworth 
Williamson, Bart., of East Markham. 
Died 1 July, 1861. 

Of Eastwick Park, Surrey. M.P. for 
Sunderland 1841-7. 

Director 1821-6. 
JoHN CocKERELL. Eldest son of Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell of Westbourne House, 
Middlesex, by Anne, d. of John Whet- 
ham of St. Ives. Born 1787. Married, 
in 1829, Joanna, d, of Brig.-Gen. James 
Cutler Craufurd. Died 1869. 

Lived at Fairfax House, Putney, and 
afterwards at Little Westbourne, West- 
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bourne Green. Brother of Charles 
Robert Cockerell, R.A. 

Director 1821-37, 

268. Georcr Warpe Norman. Eldest son of 
George Norman of Bromley Common, 
Kent, by Charlotte Beadon. Born 
20 Sept., 1793. Married, in 1830, 
Sibella, d. of Henry Stone. Died 4 Sept., 
1882. 

Of Bromley Common. Director, Sun 
Insurance Office, 1830-64. Author of 
‘Remarks on some prevalent errors with 
respect to Currency and Banking’ 
(1838). 

Director 1821-72. 

269. Henry Porcner. (No authentic par- 
ticulars discovered: perhaps the son of 
Josias Dupré Porcher of Winslade House, 
Devon). 

Director 1821-39. 

270. Witt1am Corton. 3rd son of Capt. 
Joseph Cotton, Director of the East 
India Co., by Sarah, d. of John Harri- 
son of Chigwell (No. 218). Born 12 Sept., 
1786. Married. in 1812, Sarah, d. of 
Thos, Lane of Leyton. Died 1 Dec., 
1866. Buried in the churchyard of St. 
John’s, Leytonstone. (Memorial win- 
dow in St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

Of Crosby Square, London, and of 
Walwood House, Leytonstone. D.C.L., 
F.R.S. A founder of the National Soci- 
ety. High Sheriff of Essex 1838. Inven- 
tor of the gold-weighing machine. 

Director 1822-41, Deputy Governor 
1841-2, Governor 1842-5, Director 1845-66. 


W. Marston AcrgEs. 
(To be continued) 


HIMNEY-SWEEP’S SIGN: SMOKE- 

JACK.—Owing to the Attic Clearance 
Order, some boxes were brought down. In 
one of them, for which I had a labelled key, 
I found a variety of papers, notes, etc., made 
by me years ago. On a piece of torn paper, 
written in pencil by me one day when I was 
in Wen, Salop, I had noted the following sign 
inscription. Under this I had added, ‘‘Noble 
St., Wem, Salop, 7/3/90.’ In Kelly’s Direc- 
tory for 1913 the same surname appears as 
that of a chimney-sweep at the same address, 
but I do not know if the sign then existed. 
It is probable that the wording of the same 
was all in block letters. 

Thomas Matthews liveth here, 

Sweeps Chimneys Clean & not too dear. 

Cleans Smoke Jacks at your desire, 

And puts out Chimneys when on fire. 





It is possible that few people in the present 
day ever saw a smoke-jack, an appliance, 
which was common in my young days, and 
probably in country places was used well into 
the twentieth century. ‘Chambers’s Twen- 
tieth-Century Directory’ explains the smoke- 
jack as ‘‘ a contrivance for turning a jack by 
means of a wheel turned by the current of air 
ascending a chimney.’’ Webster, 1853, gives, 
‘* An engine for turning a spit by means of 
a fly wheel turned by the current of ascend- 
ing air in the chimney.” 

Hersert Sournam. 


N AMERICAN GIANT. — The following 

is an extract from the Pathfinder, vol. 

xlvii., p. 9, July 27, 1940 (Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A.): 


At birth 22 years ago, Robert Pershing 
Wadlow appeared to be a normal nine-pound 
baby. But 18 months later he tipped the scales 
at 62 pounds. By 1936, at his graduation from 
the high school at Alton, Illinois, he had soared 
to 8 feet 4 inches. Last week, having attained 
the almost unprecedented height of 8 feet 10.3 
inches, Robert Wadlow’s phenomenal growth 
was stopped forever. The most famous giant 
of modern times was dead—of a foot infection, 
apparently brought on by the chafing of a 
brace worn on his ankle. 

With four normal brothers and_ sisters, 
Wadlow was born of normal parents. Unlike 
most giants, whose startling growth usually 
begins after puberty, Wadlow got off to a 
headlong start as a child. His overactive 

ituitary, the small gland at the base of the 

rain which controls size, finally catapulted 
him into size 39 shoes (costing $86 a pair) and 
suits which required nine yards of material. 

An unusually strong child, Robert was a 
food basketball player and swimmer in his 

igh school days. But with increasing size 
came physical weakness. Despite his 41 
— s, shy, bespectacled Robert Wadlow 

acked the strength of many men two-thirds 
his size, and relied on an oversized cane when 
he walked. But his appetite was hearty; at an 
ordinary breakfast he consumed a full pee 
of cereal, a quart of ora juice, eight 
medium-boiled eggs, 12 slices of buttered toast, 
a pint jar of apple jolly, and five cups of coffee. 
His daily intake of calories exceeded 5, 

compared with the normal person’s 2,000. 

The tallest man in American medical annals, 
Wadlow towered over all living rivals—wi 
the possible exception of a mournful-looking 
Egyptian named Mohamed Ghazi, who was 
said to stand 9 feet 8 inches. Also taller than 
Wadlow was Machow, a 9-foot-3 Russian who 
was exhibited in London in 1905. But Ameri 
can medical men have no authentic records © 
the Egyptian and the Russian, and many are 
disposed to crown Wadlow as the tallest man 
of all time. 

E. F, M. 
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LOEB ‘‘ HOWLER.’’—In the valuable 

edition of Menander among the fragments 
of the Sicyonius is included the line: 
ds duel Tov Gpotov ayer Beds ws Tov dporov, 
and an editorial note draws attention to the 
“dactylic rhythm.’’ That rhythm is not so 
odd as it seems, for if the line did occur in 
the play, the words are not Menander’s, but 
Homer’s; see the Odyssey xvii. 218. As the 
immediate sources of the fragments are not 
given, it is impossible to tell how the error 
arose. The editor of a Greek text should 
have Homer at his fingers’ ends. 


HIBERNICUS. 


“(“LEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLI- 
NESS.’’—Smith and Heseltine’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Proverbs’ shows John Wes- 
ley as quoting this proverb some time before 
1791. What is surely an earlier quotation, 
studiedly precise in form within its dialec- 
tal context, is that by Mrs. Palmer, of Great 
Torrington, a sister of Sir Joshua, Reynolds, 
who, in her ‘ Devonshire Dialogue,’ makes 
Betty say of her mistress, Dame Hogg: 
Dear me, that zich a vitty tidy body should 
vall to his [John Hogg’s] lot—wan so stewardly, 
that can turn her hand to any kindest thing: 
and good now, though her looketh zo puny, and 
pinikin, her doth more than wan that zeems 
to lowster, and work harder. Her be always 
clean, if it be but in a touser. ‘“ Cleanliness,” 
her saith, “‘ is next to godliness.” 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


N ECHO OF 1870.—Looking through the 
latest Quaritch Catalogue (578) I came 
across note of a letter written in Paris by 
Georges Bizet to his friend Guiraud during 
the Franco-Prussian War. The Catalogue 
quotes some of its phrases, which your 
readers may be interested to see : 
Ou en es-tu?...du reste, y aura-t-il un 
Opéra-Comique dans 3 mois? ... serons nous 


francais ou prussiens? ... avoir tant, pensé, 
tant souffert, tant enseigné, tant appris epuis 
tant de siécles .. . et en @tre la! .. . Il serait 


si simple de réunir en champ-clos Hohenzol- 
lern, Guillaume, Bismarck, Prim, Ollivier . 

et les autres... d’attendre en regardant... 
ga serait intéressant, human et économique. 
Je suis obligé de désirer la mort de 100,000 
Prussiens, 

The writer (a musician) is preparing a 
work in which Boccaccio figures, and the first 
part of his letter is concerned with the choice 
of a singer for that role. The fate of the 
French theatre and of French art and litera- 
ture must raise anxious thoughts in many old 
lovers of France. ‘ : 

M. U. H. R. 





Readers’ Queries. 





BROWNING QUERIES (See ante p. 64).— 
‘In a Balcony.’ 


Not yon magnolia-bell superb with scent 

Invites a certain insect—that’s myself— 

But the small eye-flower nearer to the 
ground. 

What is the ‘‘ eye-flower’’? Is any sort of 
Magnolia bell-shaped, like Campanula? I 
thought the whole lot of them represented an 
earlier, simpler flower. 

‘Caliban upon Setebos.’ 
of a supple oncelot.”’ 
in my Dictionary. 

‘A Likeness.’ 

Masks, gloves and foils, 
And pipe-sticks. 

What is the last? A stick which is hol- 
lowed and holds a weapon ? 

‘Mr. Sludge the Medium.’ ‘“ The ‘ Mag- 
num et terribile’ (is that right?’’ It is not, 
but Birrell says nothing about the origin and 
alteration of the phrase used, if it is the one 
about the ‘‘ unknown.”’ 

‘ Balaustion’s Adventure.’ The heroine 
describes herself as ‘‘ nourished with Ilissian 
mother’s-milk.’’ The note gives ‘‘ Trojan,”’ 
for ‘‘Tlissian,’? but it does not stand for 
*“‘Tliacan.’”” The poem itself might have 
given a hint of the region of the Ilissus. 


Or thrust and parry in bright monostich. 


The note ‘‘ A single stanza poem,”’ is aston- 
ishing. ‘‘ Monostich ’? means “‘ consisting of 
one line of verse.”’ 

And never misses if he teach a piece. 

Special sense quite unintelligible in this 
English? Birrell should have got help in 
these classical pieces. Thus the question, 
‘* Who writes the Oresteia? ’’ needs two notes, 
But I cannot cumber ‘ N. and Q.’ with things 
known to hundreds of readers who are clase- 
ical students. 

‘Prince ‘Hohenstein-Schwangau, Saviour 
of Society.’ Before this poem is the note: 
‘“The Prince stands for the Third Napoleon, 
the author—it may be the unwilling author— 
of the coup d’état of December 1851.’ What 
evidence is there of Napoleon’s unwillingness 
to wade through slaughter to an Empire? I 
thought that all was carefully arranged 
beforehand by the corruption of the army. 
Who beyond himself was responsible for the 
wholesale violence and many deaths among 
the populace? However, the last book on the 


‘The eyed skin 
The last word is not 
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subject I read, Hugo’s ‘ Histoire d’un Crime,’ 
is that of a reckless and somewhat theatrical 
opponent, though when it was published, 
1877, he had had more time to reflect and 
gather evidence than in his ‘ Napoléon ie 
Petit’ of 1852. Has more sober history suc- 
ceeded at all in whitewashing the Emperor? 
Who is supposed to have spurred him on? The 
poem begins with a quotation from the Greek 
drama with English version below. No note 
identifying it. 
p. 317. 

To a mild river that makes oxen white 

Miraculously, un-mouse-colours skin, 

Or so the Roman country people dream! 

Do Italians find this strange colour for the 

face? Though the ‘‘ Clitumnian god ”’ occurs 
a few lines below, the explanation of Cli- 
tumnus is delayed till p. 319, and no refer- 
ence is given to any source in Latin. 


Fifire at the Fair. p. 337. The ‘‘ goddess 


Eidotheé.”” Who is she? Not in Classical 
Dictionaries. 
p. 344. Ixvii. Browning quotes “ there 


let him lay.’? The footnote says, ‘‘ Compare 
Childe Harold, verse [stanza] clxxx.” With- 
out the addition of the Canto the reference 
is hopeless, A good specimen of Birrell’s care- 
less work. 


. 61. lxxxii: 
ee Horace to the boat, wherein for Athens 
bound 
When Virgil must embark—Jove keep him 
sound ! 


The reference to the Ode is missing, though 
a similar one is given on p. 473. 

lxxxiii: 

And we reach harbour, safe, in Tostephanos! 
The last word has no note attached to it. 

xciv : 

Mark’s Square, with those two lines of street, 

Procuratié-sides, each leading to my feet. 

What does the first word of the second line 
mean ? 

CXXV: f 

Theosuton e broteion eper kekramenon. 

The whole line is put in italics as being 
strange to the English reader. Where does it 
come from ? 

‘Red Cotton Night-Cap Country.’ There 
is a reference to ‘ N and Q.’ for the alleged 
foundation of the story in the next poem, 
‘The Inn Album,’ but here we are only told 
that the story is ‘‘ somewhat disagreeable ”’ 
si “told at great length in the French news- 

ers at the time (1871).’’ Who has these 
iy weet to consult? At this date Browning’s 
seidilien are obscure enough to need a plain 





telling of the story. Can I find it set out at 

reasonable length in a Browning handbook? 
p. 376. i: 
Take the left : yonder one is—what say you 
If I say “ Londres ”’? the mother-mouse 
(Reversing fable, as ‘erat’ can and will) 
Which gave our mountain of a London birth! 
This is the Conqueror’s country, bear m 


mind, 
And Londres-district blooms with London. 
pride. 


I do not know if Londres existed as a 
place: I have no map large enough to show 
it, if so. The passage seems to me odd, as a 
matter of fact, and truth. Is not Londinium 
recorded as a name of the place long before 
the Conqueror came over? Is ‘‘ London- 
pride ’’ the familiar saxifrage, or simply 
pride in being the mother of so great a city? 


p. 385. ii: 
the Idalian shape, 
The undeposed, erectly Victrix still! 
“i everyone know that this is Venus? 
387:: ‘‘Sganarelle.’’ The note gays, 
" See Moliere,’™ and look through how many 
plays? 
p. 388: ‘‘ Inveni ovem quae perierat.’”’ No 
translation or reference. 
p. 398: 
While Monsieur this, and Sister that— 
Did duty for Duke Hertford and Dumas. 
p- 415: 


Dumas and even Hertford who is Duke. 


I thought that the famous-infamous volup- 
tuary was a Marquis. As he was not a Duke, 
who is this Hertford ? 

p. 409: 

But bid asthma smoke a pipe, 
Stramonium. 
Has it no English and American names? 
p. 467 
But ne trucidet coram populo 
Juvenis senem! Right the Horatian rule! 

Where in Horace, and is this an adapta- 
tion of his text? 

‘ Pachiarotto,’ ix 

While as for those charges of Juvenal— 

| nw nemo dixisset in toto 

isi (edepol) ore illoto 

He dismissed every charge with an “ Apage.” 

No note about the satire which is indicated. 
Is the source of the Latin comment known, or 
is it an invention of Browning himself? 

467: Three classical words. Vague 
reference to Pindar given. 

p. 494: ‘ A Forgiveness’ 

As in those arms of Eastern workmanship— 
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Yatagan, kandjar, things that rend and rip. | would this account be true? Would it be 
What is a kandjar? confined to cattle-dealers? and to North- 
p. 564: Syd me Poets of Croisic,’ lxxv: | umberland? 
. frritabilis Usual words altered for B. S. H. 


the sake “ r ymea which follow? 

p. 566. Ixxix: 

First fury over (for Paul’s race—to-wit, 

Brain-vibrios—wriggle clear of protoplasm 

Into minute life that’s one fury-fit) ... 

Will someone put this into intelligible 
English ? 

p. 575. cliv: ‘‘ Did earlier Agamennons 
lack their bard? But later bards lacked 
Agamemnon, too!’’ Reference to Horace? 

p. 605. ‘Clive’: This is a very striking 
incident in the life of Clive. It deals with 
his finding an officer cheating at cards, de- 
nouncing him, and fighting a duel. I did 
not see the play on Clive, where this incident 
might have figured admirably. Was it 
included? What authority is there for it? 
The story is given as presenting Clive’s worst 
moment of fear, when his pistol had gone 
off and he was at the other man’s mercy. 

More could easily be added, but what I have 
noted is enough to show the quality of 
Birrell’s annotation. Why was it not gone 
over by a press-reader? The last century was 
more careful about such details than our 
present slipshod age. 

SENEx. 


OOSEVELT’S ‘‘ NEW DEAL.’’—TI should 

be very grateful if someone would print 

in‘ N. and Q.’ a succinct but intelligible 

explanation of what exactly is meant by the 
“New Deal ’’ of President Roosevelt. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EIZARD CAIVN: TEMARLING. — I 
saw the other day two oil-paintings of 

old men. These were painted about 1600. 
One, evidently Turkish, had the name 
Heizard Caivn; the other, Temarling. I 
should be pleased if any reader could tell me 
anything about these men, who and what 
they were. Are they literary or real 


characters ? T. LonGMoRE. 


NORTH- -COUNTRY TRADERS’ ILLI- 

TERACY.—Scott, in a letter of 1792 to 
William Clerk, tells how in Northumberland 
the traders in cattle, who had a great deal of 
business, used to carry all their letters re- 
ceived in the course of trade to the parish 
church, where the clerk would read them 
aloud after the service and then answer them. 
For how far into the nineteenth century 





VERSE EPIGRAM BY LOCKHART.— 
In ‘The Soul of Wit,’ 1924, I observe 
that the collector, Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton, 
has ascribed a famous verse couplet to Jeffrey, 
with a query, and made the victim Peter 
Robinson. It was a derisive epitaph devoted 
to Patrick Robertson, ‘‘ commonly called by 
the endearing Scottish diminutive ‘ Peter,’ ’” 
as Lockhart remarks in his ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
v. 251. He was a fat man, well-known as a 
jester, in his later days a Judge in the Court 
of Session, and the author of ‘Gleams of 
Thought reflected from Milton,’ ete. See 
a footnote to Scott’s ‘ Journal,’ i. 259, or 
Lang’s ‘Life of Lockhart,’ ii. 326. A de- 
tailed account of the epigram is given by Dr. 
John Brown in his ‘In Clear Dream and 
Solemn Vision,’ a paper in the Third Series 
of the ‘ Horae Subsecivae,’ which settles the 
authorship : 
I dare say most of us know the trick played 
im by his old chum, John Lockhart (what a 
contrast in mind and body, in eye and voice !) 
when reviewing his friend’s trashy ‘ Gleams 
of Thought’ in the Quarterly, how he made 
the printer put into the copy for the poet this 
epitaph— 


Here lies that peerless paper-lord, Lord 


Peter, 
Who broke the laws of God and man anid 
metre. 
There were eight or ten more lines, but Peter 
destroyed them in his wrath 
I suppose this means that he tore out and 
destroyed the page containing them. One 
would like to have the rest of the verses. 
I do not know how the pungent couplet got 
out. Did Peter think it amusing enough and 
untrue enough to repeat it to his friends? 
Is there any collection of Peter’s sayings? 
Perhaps, as a law lord in 1843, he became 
more solemn. 
PHILOSCOTUS. 


HE SOLACE OF AN INVALID ’.—The 
name of the author or compiler of a 
12mo book bearing this title is desired. It 
was published in 1825, in London, by J. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. The copy 
before me was given by Mrs. Thomas 
Stevenson to her son, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and the latter has written on the verso 
of the title-page, ‘‘ A suitable Present from 
Mother. R. L. S.” F. L. PLeapwELt. 


Horolulu, Hawaii. 
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TENOTYPY.—This is the name for a 

shorthand typewritten at as fast a rate 

as 200 words a minute. The stenotype is a 

small lightweight machine, its source 

Chicago. When and by whom was this sys- 

tem invented, and is it the first in the field? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ERSIAN FLOWERS AND TREES. — In 
an up-to-date magazine the artist Gus- 
tave Moreau is compared with Burne-Jones. 
He is said to have been erudite and to have 
dealt in ‘‘ flowered regions which suggest 
Persia rather than Helicon or Olympus.’’ 
What is the Persian contribution to our 
flowers and trees, and when did it begin? 
The rose one reads so much of had a poorish 
representative at the grave-slab of Edward 
FitzGerald in the churchyard of Boulge in 
Suffolk, but it may have improved since I 
saw it years ago. I know that most of our 
sorts of Lilac came from Persia. It is not 
mentioned in Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ the enlarged 
edition of 1636. So it looks as if it was not 
brought over till the seventeenth century. 
The Narcissus has been claimed as Persian in 

derivation, but this is doubtful, 

W. ..J. 


HRISTIAN NAME ROSEE. — The wife 
of Robert Salusbury (No. 148 in the 
‘Directors of the Bank of England’ now 
being contributed to ‘ N. and Q.’ by Mr. W. 
Marston AcrEs) is given as ‘‘ Rosée... 
(surname unknown).’’ Is this a fancy spell- 
ing, or in truth the French rosée, dew? Are 
there, in any language, Christian names de- 

rived from the word signifying dew? 

S. E, Y. 


‘*“DELIGION IS THE OPIUM OF THE 

PEOPLE.”’’—One often comes across 
quotation of this phrase. Sometimes it is at- 
tributed to Charles Marx, and sometimes to 
Karl Marx. Can any reader tell me 
if either of those writers did use the phrase 
and, if so, in which of their works? 

A. M. Coreman. 


b ygr oom OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 
Some time ago I read in a book of reminis- 
cences that on the consecration of Frederick 
Temple to the See of Exeter—which took place 
on Dec, 21, 1869—a paper commented on the 
event as follows—“ Thus on the darkest day of 
the darkest week of the darkest month of the 
year was perpetrated the darkest deed that has 
ever darkened the Church of England.” I am 
engaged on a Life of Bishop Phillpotts, and 
shall be glad to know (a) if this quotation is 
correct and (b) in what journal it may be 


found. A. M. Coteman. 





Replies. 





BLUE FLOWERS. 
(clxxix. 29). 


HE colour blue is in the opinion of many 


biologists (especially of my esteemed friend 
the late Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace), the 
most highly specialised form of coloration in 
flowers, butterflies and birds, whether pig- 
mental or reflected, as the result of evolution 
through natural selection. In the case of 
flowers a high degree of sunlight appears to 
be a necessary factor in the production of 
blue. Hence it is that in the gloomy atmo- 
sphere of the British Isles this particular 
colour is comparatively scarce, as will be seen 
on perusing the numerous coloured plates in 
Sowerby’s ‘ British Botany.’ Perhaps the 
most intensely blue among our native wild 
flowers is to be found in the beautiful 
Geranium pratense which is plentiful in many 
places in the South of England. But scarlet, 
for a similar reason apparently, is even 
scarcer still than blue among our British 
wild flowers, so also is crimson and lake. As 
petals have in the past undoubtedly been 
evolved or developed from the leaves, it may 
be presumed that green is the most primitive 
colour for flowers. In fact, we possess many 
examples of this (or of greenish-yellow) in 
our native flora, though yellow is certainly 
the most common colour of all among Phanero- 
gams in temperate and arctic regions. Pro 
bably about fifty per cent. of flowers have 
this colour, followed by white, purple, pink 
and others. What few blue flowers we pos 
sess are of various shades of blue, the colour, 
moreover, often merges imperceptibly into 
purple or violet. As a whole the Campanu 
lacee or Bell-flowers, are the natural order 
which possesses most blue flowers in the 
British flora. Their metropolis is in the 
sunny South of Europe, where many addi- 
tional species also occur. 


Witiram Harcovurt-Bata. 


Colour classifications are matters of diff- 
culties at all times, and blue shades present a 
particularly puzzling problem. 

Blue may mean, according to circumstances 
and individual ideas, the sky of midsummer 
noon, the long-lost cobalt of the old potters, 
Cambridge blue, Navy blue, che blues (or 
purples) of many gradations in Irises and 
Clematis (to cite but two floral families), or 
an infinity of other things. 
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One poet in ‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,’ com- 

ared the blue eyes of the skipper’s little 
Reaghior with the flower of ‘‘the fairy 
Flax.’’ The old song, ‘ Blue Bells of Scot- 
land,’ alludes to the harebell of our meadows 

a Campanula) and not to the Wild Hyacinth 

{Scilla nutans), known as ‘‘ Blue bells,”’ to 
most of us. 

Blue is said to predominate amongst 
flowers in the autumn, as yellow and orange 
are said to do in summer, and pink in spring. 

Certain floral families seem to follow fairly 
definite colour lines. We have no blue Roses, 
nor blue Tulips or Daffodils, but the Michael- 
mas Daisies (botanically the Aster family) 
are richly endowed with blue shades. 

The Gentians give most vivid and varied 
blues. In the rock garden at Kew, 
this genus is a revelation of unsuspected 
beauty to many people, and the adjacent 
“ Blue Garden ”’ (as it has come to be termed) 
contains beds and borders full of herbaceous 
plants with flowers of every tint of blue. 

Most remarkable amongst the great botani- 
cal classes, the Orchids, numbering many 
thousands of natural species and as many 
more artificially-raised hybrids, have very 
few with blue or bluish flowers. 

One family (Disa) contains about half-a- 
dozen blue representatives, all from the local- 
ity of Table Mountain, 8S. Africa. 

The Vanda family has the best-known of 
the blue Orchids (V. caerulea), but the rich 
deep colour of its flowers seen in Java and 
Singapore is seldom retained if selected plants 
= brought home and grown in_hot-houses 

ere. 

The blue Hydrangea of florists’ shops is a 
chemically-produced flower, as the plants are 
grown in soil strongly impregnated with iron. 

There are blue Water Lilies (from Tropical 
Africa), a so-called ‘‘ Blue Poppy’ (or 
Mecanopsis, closely related to the Chinese 
Poppy), but no blue Chrysanthemum. The 
Delphiniums and Larkspurs abound in shades 
of blue, whilst amongst hardy shrubs the 
Ceanothus (or Californian Lilacs) give some 
wonderfully beautiful shades of blue. 


G. M. 


ARVING ON THE TABLE: DINNER- 
TABLE CUSTOMS (clxxix. 28, 69, 105). 
—Among the habits and customs of the 
dinner-table, I do not think smoking at 
dinner and afterwards has been mentioned. 
I don’t remember any smoking at all in my 
young days; later on, a small cigar with 
coffee for the men after the ladies had left; 





later still, as often as not the cigar was 
carried into the drawing-room. In the early 
days, when the host knew a man was fond 
of tobacco, he would offer him a cigar when 
leaving, but no light, so that the guest’s wife’s 
dress was not contaminated by the smoke. 
The common modern habit of smoking at 
meals came in during the last war. It was 
said to have been introduced by the men on 
leave, who had acquired the habit during 
the time they were on duty, because striking 
a light was forbidden in the trenches. I 
have smoked for sixty-five years, but could 
never acquire the taste for tobacco and good 
food mixed. 

Coffee after dinner was always served in 
the drawing-room, sometimes as an alterna- 
tive to tea and sometimes separately, although 
generally towards the end of the evening both 
were served from the same tray, with a choice 
for the recipient. I do not remember liqueurs 
being part of the feast in early days; they 
came in in the later ’eighties or early ’nine- 
ties. It would be interesting if some other 
of your old correspondents would add a few 
more notes on what is noticeable to those 
who remember the more formal habits of our 


fathers. F. Wrttram Cock. 


Mention should be made of the knife- 
rests in this connection. A pair of these 
of silver or electro-plate, was commonly in 
use on the dining-table—one ‘“‘ rest ’’ being 
placed on either side of the joint-dish for 
carving-knife and fork. The term ‘‘ knife- 
rest,’’? an allusion to its form, is in common 
use to-day by L.D.V. in the formation of road 
barriers, the rests supporting a tree-trunk 
or wire entanglement, 

Carving on a side-table probably saves the 
laundry bill and allows the use of lace or linen 
mats in place of damask table-cloths. Mid- 
Victorians, like myself, will remember in 
households where economy had to be practised, 
very soiled table-cloths towards the end of the 
week, largely due to the habit of carving on 
the table. 

Incidentally, the large dishes for joints had 
a ‘well’? for the gravy, and occasionally a 
silver-plated shell-shaped utensil filled with 
hot water for the gravy spoon. 

P. D. M. 


Until quite recently I used to dine once a 
year at a house in North London which was 
run on very old-fashioned lines; everything 
concerned with its management was conducted 
just as it had been when my host and hostess 
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first went to live there in 1881. Originally 
there was a big family and a large staff of 
servants, but as time went on the children 
married and taxes compelled a reduction in 
the staff, until only one daughter and 
one domestic remained. None the less, 
this annual dinner-party was carried out with 
all the formality of old. The table was lit 
by candles, there was a great array of the 
family plate, and all was very solemn, pom- 
pous and ceremonious. 

The joint was invariably a forequarter of 
mutton which my host carved on the table. 
The first thing he did, after the massive cover 
had been removed, was to cut off the shoulder 
and place it in a separate dish. It was at 
once taken downstairs to the servants’ hall., 
The fact that there was only one occupant to 
eat it made not the slightest difference to the 
custom which my host had been wont to carry 
out for so many years. What happened to 
all these shoulders of mutton sent down below 
I never discovered; even the one surviving 
domestic would not touch them, for, suffering 
violently from indigestion, she had lived 
entirely on Benger’s Food for years ! 

Ba Gah) BK. 


‘“ (,UAKER”’ THIS AND THAT (clxxix. 
85).—The ‘O.E.D.’ gives quaker-gun, a 
dummy gun in a dismantled battery ; it calls 
it U.S. and gives a quotation from Washing- 
ton Irving, 1809. It is no doubt the common 
use of ‘‘ quaker’’ to mean peaceable. Oddly 
enough, the day after reading this query I 
was reading Stevenson’s ‘ St. Ives,’ and in 
chapt. vii. came across a_ reference to 
‘* Quaker guns on a disarmed battery.’’ The 
writer is supposed to be a French prisoner in 
England in 1813, but Stevenson may have 
picked up the phrase during his residence 
in America. E. G. W. 


It is said that during the Napoleonic wars 
Quaker ship-owners refused to arm their mer- 
chant ships, but considered it permissible to 
have dummy guns on deck, in the hope of 
frightening away French privateers by ap- 
pearing to be fully armed. 

M. H. Dopps. 


OODSTREET CAKE (clxxix. 119).—The 
following is from Strype’s ‘ Stow,’ 1720, 
Vol. i., Book iii., p. 91: 

Wood Street, of which there is the Great and 
the Little; Great Wood Street beginning on the 
South, at Cheapside, and falling into Little 
Wood Street, runs up to Cripplegate... . 
Great Wood Street is a Street well built and 
inhabited, and noted for the good Cakes here 





made, which are wont to be bought here for 
Weddings, Christenings, and Twelfthnights. 


K. RoGERs, M.p. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 

ENGLAND (clxxix. 80).—95. Sir Wn- 
L1aM Humrreys, Bart. The following 
extract from Lady Cowper’s diary, dated Oct, 
29, 1714, may be of some interest : 


We went to my Lord Mayor’s Show, four of 
us in the Duchess of Shrewsbury’s Coach, and 
two with the Prince’s Lords in one of the 
King’s Coaches. We stood at a Quaker’s over 
against Bow Church. I thought I should have 
lost the use of my ears with the continual 
noise of Huzzas, Music, and Drums; and when 
we got to the Hall the crowd was inconceiva)ly 
great. My poor Lady Humphrey’s made a sad 
figure in her black velvet, and did make a 
most violent bawling to her page to hold up her 
Train before the Princess ing loath to lose 
the Privilege of her Mayoralty. But the 
greatest jest was that the King and _ the 
Princess both had been told that my Lord 
Mayor had borrowed her for that day only; so 
I had much ado to convince them of the con- 
trary, though he by marriage is a sort of 
relation of my Lord’s first wife (Judith, 
daughter of Sir Robert Booth). At last they 
did agree that if he had borrowed a wife, it 
would have been another sort of one than she 
was. 

JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


(clxxix. 96).—132. ALEXANDER SHEAFE 
was the son of Samuel Sheafe of Lon- 
don, and brother of Susannah Sheafe, 
who married Edward Burkitt of London, by 
whom she had a son, Alexander Sheafe Bur- 
kitt, whose grandson, Alexander Horace 
Burkitt, was the last owner, in the Burkitt 
family, of the ‘‘ Fleetwood Cabinet.’’ Alex- 
ander Sheafe was first cousin to William 


Theed, junior, Governor of the Bank of 
England. H. R. E. R. 
RIGIN OF NAMES (clxxxix. 85).— 


Urquhart may be related to Welsh 
argoed, a shelter of wood, from which, ulti- 
mately, is derived the English place-name 
Orchard (from O.E. archet)—(Adamnan, 
Airchardan; a. 1150, Urchard; 1255, Ur 
charde; 1296, Orchard; Gordon of Straloch, 
Urchoden and Urchart; Blaeu, Urchoden; 
MacFarlane’s Geographical Collections, Ur 
quattan and Yrchet)—the difference in the 
terminals will be observed ; an must be either 
a dimin. or a plu. form. These forms relate 
to Urquahart in Inverness-shire, but all the 
Urquharts in Scotland must J apcegene 
have a common meaning. I think the name 
is almost certainly Brit. in origin. See W. C. 
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Mackenzie’s ‘ Scottish Place-Names’ (1931), 
pp. 170, 178. 

Meredith—among Cymric personal names 
Meredydd occurs formerly as Margeteud, now 
Meredith: Mawreddog ‘‘ magnificent.’’ C. 
L’Estrange Ewen’s ‘ A History of Surnames 
of the British Isles’ (1931), p. 40. Canon 
C. W. Bardsley’s only mention of this name 
in his ‘ English Surnames’ (1897) is on p. 
473, note : 

A monument in Marsfield Church on A. 
Meredith ends thus: 

“ Judge then, what he did lose who lost but 

breath, 

Lived to die well, and dyed A Meredeth. 

—(Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire.’ 

Owen Tudor (beheaded 1461) grandfather 
(by Catherine de Valois, widow of King 
Henry V) of King Henry VII, was son of 
Meredydd ap Tudor by Margaret, daughter 
of Dafydd Fychan ap Dafydd Llwyd. This 
Meredydd—who held some office under the 
Bishop of Bangor, that of scutifer, or butler, 
or steward—was fourth son of Tudor Vychan 
ap Gronw by Margaret, dauchter of Thomas 
ap Llywdyn ap Owen. Meredydd was cousin 
through his mother to Owen Glendower, whom 
the Tudors seem to have actively supported. 
Glendower’s son entered the service of Henry 
V, and doubtless it was in this way that Owen 
Tudor came to the court. But the royal 
dynasty was known as Tudor and not Mere- 
dith. The name Tudor often occurred in their 

igree; and was, perhaps, preferred to 
eredith (magnificent) as equalling Theodore 
“the gift of God.” 
A. R. Baytey. 


Urquhart is a Scottish place-name, Mere- 
dith is from the Cymric meaning ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent,’’ and Farquhar is from the Gaelic mean- 
ing ‘‘ beloved man.” 

R. S. F. 


THE DRAGON-FLY IN LITERATURE 
(clxxix. 84). — In ‘ Flower-de-Luce’ 
Longfellow, addressing the “ Beautiful lily, 
dwelling by still rivers,’ says: 
The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 
And tilts against the field 
And down the listed 
resplendent 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 


James Russell Lowell has a reference in 
“Scherzo ’ : 
When new life is in the leaf 
And new red is in the rose, 
Though Love’s Maytime be as brief 
As a dragon-fly’s repose 
Never moments rome like those, 
Be they Heaven or Hell: who knows? 


sunbeam rides 





Among English poets Tennyson seems 
especially to have been attracted by the 
dragon-fly. In ‘ The Lover’s Tale’ Julian, 
resolved not to see Camilla again, lives for 
““many weary moons .. . in the heart of 
the great forest,’’ where, he says: 

The hollow caverns heard me—the black 

brooks 

Of the midforest heard me—the soft winds, 

Laden with thistledown and seeds of flowers, 


Paused in their course to hear me, for my 
voice 


Was all of thee: the merry linnet knew me, 

The squirrel knew me, and the dragonfly 

Shot by me like a flash of purple fire. 

Again, in ‘The Two Voices,’ the “still 
small voice’’ says: 

“To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come from the wells where he did lie. 

“An inner impulse rent the veil 

Of his old husk; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 
“ He dried his wings: ‘like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.” 

‘The Marriage of Geraint’ provides a 
third Tennysonian reference. Guinevere, ‘‘a 
single maiden with her,’’ is waiting on top 
of a little knoll to see the hunt, when she is 
joined by Geraint, who 

Came quickly flashing thro’ the shallow ford 

Behind them and so gallop’d up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 

There swung an apple of the purest gold, 

Sway’d round about him, as he gallop’d up 

To join them, glancing like a dragon-fly 

In summer suit and silks of holiday, 


H. G. L. K. 


A correspondent asks for a printed refer- 
ence for the existence of the superstition con- 
cerning the supposed stinging propensities of 
these insects. In my ‘Illustrated Hand- 
book of British Dragonflies,’ published in 
1890, I stated that dragonflies are universally 
called ‘‘ Horse Stingers ”’ by ignorant people, 
particularly in the country districts, from the 
erroneous idea that they sting horses. On the 
contrary, Dragonflies are particular friends 
of horses and cattle in general from the cir- 
cumstance that their prey largely consists of 
blood-sucking Dipterous flies which are of 
such annoyance to many animals, especially 
in the summer time. From the fact that 
Dragonflies are frequently seen flying round 
horses in pursuit of their prey has no doubt 
arisen the stupid belief that they were sting- 
ing insects, which power, of course, they do 
not possess, although they can give a sharp 
pinch with their mandibles if incautiously 
handled. 
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The name ‘‘ Horse Stinger ’”’ is usually ap- 
plied to the flat-bodied species Platetrum de- 
pressum, although other species of Dragonfly 
are also dubbed with the same name by unedu- 
cated persons. At one time I possaised an 
almost complete collection of these beautiful 
and interesting British insects, including 
many rarities, besides a large collection of 
exotics also. 

Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


[N PRAISE OF OLD AGE (clxxix. 101). — 

Seneca hits the nail on the head, as he so 
often does, ‘‘ Iucundum est secum esse quam 
diutissime, cum quis se dignum quo fruer- 
etur effecit,’? we cannot have too much of our 
own company, when we have made ourselves 
worthy to enjoy it. Not the young man, says 
Epicurus, should be thought happy, but the 
old man who has lived a good life. For the 
young man at the height of his powers is 
unstable and is carried this way and that 
by fortune, like a headlong stream. But the 
old man has come to anchor in old age as 
though in port, and the good things for which 
before he hardly hoped he has brought into 
safe harbourage in his grateful recollections 
(Cyril Bailey’s translation). 

Jowett said that the last ten years of life 
were the best, being freest from care, freest 
from illusion, and fullest of experience. 
Goethe, after enumerating the losses, ends, 
‘Enough remains ! Illumined thought and 
love !”’ At the beginning of the ninth book 
of ‘The Excursion’ the Wanderer lauds old 
age as ‘‘a final EMINENCE .. . a place of 
power, a throne,”’ giving 

Fresh power to commune with the invisible 


world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency. 


Elsewhere Wordsworth writes of “‘ an old 
age serene and bright, and lovely as a Lap- 
land night.’’ Mrs. Lynn Lynton wrote to a 
friend in 1897, ‘‘ Yes, old age is lovely too, 
Lovelier than youth was in its very majesty 
of daring—its insurgency, its enthusiasms, its 
sublime beliefs and its radiant ignorance.” 
Youth seems to be different now; the ignor- 
ance remains, but where is the radiance? 


HIBERNICUS. 


Leslie Stephen has a paper on Jowett’s Life 
reprinted in the latter’s ‘ Interpretation of 
Scripture and other Essays,’ 1906. Jowett 
had a reputation for practical wisdom; so 
his views may be worth reproduction. But 
Stephen was never carried away by enthusi- 
asm. His remarks on old age are as follows: 

The last ten years of life, as Jowett fre- 





quently remarked, are the best: best, because 
you are freest from care, freest from illusion, 
and fullest of experience. They must no doubt 
be fullest of experience; they may be freest 
from care, if you are the head of a college, and 
have no domestic ties; but unluckily the 
illusions which have vanished generally include 
the illusion that anything which you did at 
your best had any real value, or that anything 
which you can do hereafter will be even as 
good. 
Browning’s ‘ Rabbi ben Ezra’ begins: 

Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 
_ Who saith “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor 

be afraid! ” 
See further stanzas xiii. to xvi. for what 
age can do and think. 
T.: 0. o 


Workps FOR EFFACING (clxxix. 101, 
142).—The most efficacious way of 
effacing a written word or words is to write 
the name ‘ Philip ’’ over them. 
H. S. G. 


‘“‘ Haughtily ’’ was the word that I was 
advised to use at school. 
M. H. Donps. 


AUTHORS SEEKING PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE (clxxix. 85, 125). — The late 
John Galsworthy is said to have taken pro 
fessional advice about legal points in his 
plays and novels. In his play called 
‘ Escape,’ a young man about town knocks 
down a policeman, whose head accidentally 
strikes against an iron bar, so that he is 
killed. The young man is sentenced to four 
years’ penal servitude. The critics objected 
that that was an impossible sentence when 
the young man’s offence was only assault, but 
Galsworthy said he had consulted legal 
authorities, and produced precedents. 


M. H. Donps. 


‘Mr. Dove’s Opinion,’ chapt. xxv. of Trol- 
lope’s ‘ Eustace Diamonds,’ which is mainly 
a legal opinion on heirlooms and a widow's 
claim for paraphernalia, was obtained by the 
author from a barrister friend. 

E. G. W. 


THE ETIQUETTE OF THE FORK 
(clxxix. 100).—I have heard that in the 
East, if you turn the fork with points down, 
the servants regard your course as finished : 
if you turn it up they take your plate for 
a second helping. Yet spoons and forks of 
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standard patterns to-day are made with 
points turned the same way as the handle, 
as well as opposite: I have both of the well- 
known shell pattern. 

W..F..F. 


I well remember that as tiny children 
(c. 1882) we were taught that it was ‘‘ rude”’ 
to lay one’s fork on one’s plate with the 
points upwards until one had completely 
finished eating one’s meal, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE: ‘ REGINA’”’ 

(clxxviii. 425). — Information about 
Fraser’s and that “‘erratic and unaccount- 
able genius,’ Maginn, may be found in 
‘Rebellious Fraser’s,’ by Miriam Thrall 
(Columbia University Press, N.Y., 1934). In 
answer to an inquiry about the origin of the 
nickname ‘‘ Regina,’’? Miss Thrall writes as 
follows : 

I’m afraid I took the matter of Regina 
rather lightly in the book. It had no reference 
to Victoria and was merely a bit of youthful 
advertizing on the part of Maginn and his 
sportive staff which was run rather too hard in 
the early numbers of Fraser’s. The magazine, 
you will remember, was started as an avowed 
rival to Blackwood’s, for some years the most 

ular monthly in England. Fraser’s boast- 
Pally asserted its own pre-eminence in 
humerous ways, both in verse and prose, but 
in none which was more succinct than this 
persistent dubbing of itself the queen of 
magazines, “‘ Regina.” 
Harriet Sampson. 


‘HE SPECTATOR ‘* PREHEMI- 
NENCE ”’ (clxxviii. 425).—John Evelyn 
appears to have written ‘‘ preheminence ’’ in 
the Harcourt MS. of the ‘Life of Mrs. 
Godolphin,’ c. 1686, as it is so printed, p. 79, 
in the Wilberforce editions (1847, 1848). Since 
it is probable that the editors of the Harcourt 
edition (1888) and the Gollancz edition (1904) 
printed these texts from the Wilberforce edi- 
tion without recourse to the MS., their spell- 
ing, “‘ preeminence”? (Harcourt, p. 79) and 
“pre-eminence” (Gollancz, p. 54), must not 
be accepted as Evelyn’s. In the Rosenbach 
MS. of the ‘ Life of Mrs. Godolphin,’ c. 1702, 
Evelyn wrote ‘‘ Preeminence’’ (Oxford, 

1939, p. 46). 

Harrier Sampson. 


[/JIBUTIL, FRENCH SOMALILAND 

(clxxviii. 459). — According to the last 
statistics published before the war, the native 
population of the place amounted to 7,500 
(Somalis, Arabs, Abyssinians, Hindus) and 





the white population to 800, of which some 
300 were French. 


G. CaTaLantr. 


In 1936 the population was 14,870, of whom 
only 1,221 were Europeans, 

As to its heat, surely this should be much 
the same as that of over-the-way Aden, where 
the white man ‘‘ enjoys’’ a moist ‘‘ winter ”’ 
temperature of from 75 to 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade and a ‘‘ summer ”’ one of 
from 95 to 105, with a drenching humidity. 
I suppose D’jbutil had not come to be known 
at the time when Kipling said of Aden: 

Be’cld, acrowd upon the beam 
And ’umped above the sea, appears 
Old Aden, Tike a barrick stove 
That no-one’s lit, for years an’ years. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


FRIDAY: A RAINY DAY (clxxix. 119).— 
From Chaucer’s time onwards, this day 
was reputed as unlucky, because noted for 
uncertainty as to weather. In the ‘Knighte’s 
Tale’ we find: 
Now up, now doun, as boket in a welle 
Right as the Friday, soothly for to telle 
Now it shyneth; now it reyneth fast... 
Selde is the Friday all the wyke y-lyke . . . 
In his ‘ Chanouns Yemannes Tale’ Chaucer 
again refers to this ill-starred day: 


And on a Friday fil all this meschaunce. 


Friday was commonly regarded as change- 
able, because it is the day of “ gery,’ i.e., 
changeable, Venus. So arose two old Eng- 
lish proverbs: ‘‘ Fridays are never alike,’’ 
and “ Rain on Friday; rain on Sunday.”’ 

In his ‘ Recueil de contes’ the French 
author, A. Jubinal, said: ‘‘ Friday is the 
finest, or the foulest, day of the week,’’ to 
which sentiment the Salopian rhyme is 
indebted (or vice-versa) : 

Friday’s a day as’ll have his [? her] trick 

The fairest, or foulest, day o’ the wik. 

Friday is held unlucky because it saw 
Christ’s crucifixion. Henry Soames, Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, states that Adam and Eve 
ate the forbidden fruit on a Friday, and ulti- 
mately died on a Friday. 

Saxe, in his ‘ Good dog of Bretté,’ wrote: 

But once on a Friday (’tis ever, they say) 

A day when misfortune is aptest to fall . . . 


Wma. JaGccarp. 


GELLING BY THE SCORE (clxxix. 101).— 


At the Warwickshire country produce 
auction sales, held twice or thrice weekly, 
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eggs are always sold wholesale, by the score, 
and have been, since these auctions were 
inaugurated, generations ago. 


Wm. JaGGaRD. 


AINTSERF SURNAME (clxxix. 101). — 
Mr. W. C: Mackenzie, in his ‘ Scottish 
Place-Names’ (1931), p. 229, asks: ‘‘ And 
in what century did St. Servanus labour: 
a saint whose name is perpetuated by St. 
Serf’s, Loch Leven, and other dedications ?”’ 
M. and W. Drake in their ‘ Saints and their 
Emblems’ (1916), p. 117, give ‘‘ St. Serf, or 
Sernan, or Servanus, of the Orkneys, B. 5th 
cent. (20 April). A disciple of St. Palla- 
dius and Apostle and first Bishop of the 
Orkney Islands. Butler, Lesley, Aberdeen 

& Culross Kalendars.”’ 

A. R. Baytey. 


POLEMONIUM (clxxix. 29, 68, 88). — 

Some of your correspondents appear to be 
under the erroneous impression that the 
species known as Polemoniwm ceruleum is a 
native of this country, occurring wild in cer- 
tain places in the north, whereas it is only 
a garden escape which has become semi- 
naturalised in a few favourable situations 
such as Leckhampton Hill in the Cotswolds in 
Gloucestershire. As it is a native of Central 
and Southern Europe, it is hardly likely to 
be a native of the north of England or Scot- 
land; nor is it found truly wild in similar 
latitudes on the Continent. By horticultur- 
ists it is regarded as one of our old-fashioned 
garden-flowers, and is not so frequently cul- 
tivated as formerly. Considering that it has 
been cultivated for so long a time, it is evi- 
dent that if it had any prospect of being a 
permanent addition to our British flora, it 
would by this time have become established 
in many more localities than is the case 
to-day ; records of which I should be pleased 
to see in these pages, as I am particularly 
interested in Phyto-geography. 

Witi1amM Harcovurt-Batu. 


E HUMAN BITE POISONOUS 
(clxxviii. 335, 391; clxxix. 15).—Appar- 
ently there is a scientific basis for the belief 
that the human bite is poisonous. In ‘ Science 
News Letter,’ xxxvii., pp. 389-90, there is the 
following account under the caption ‘ Human 
Teeth Can Kill’: 
Human teeth may not rate with bombs and 
guns as lethal weapons, but they can be used 
to kill a man or woman. Serious injuries and 


one death in 56 cases of bites inflicted by human 
teeth were reported by Dr. Frank F. Boland, 





Emory University School of Medicine, Atlanta, 

The danger of death from the human bite is 
especially great if the fingers and hands ere 
attacked. Reasons for this are: First, virulent 
germs found in the mouth infect the apparently 
trivial wound. Once the skin is broken, the 
infection is rapidly conveyed along the muscles 
and tendons. This is worse if the hand has been 
clenched; when the muscles relax they carry 
the germs deep into the tissues. Third, the 
joints and tissues are so complicated that it is 
difficult to free them from the infection once it 
has entered. 

“The fellow who carried brass knuckles was 
wiser than he knew,” Dr. Boland commented, 
“since one way to get a fatal bite is to push one’s 
clenched fist into the mouth of another in a 
fight ” (June 22, 1940. 

LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 


i Not LOST BUT GONE BEFORE” 

(clxxviii. 264, 393).—Poe used the 
euphemism ‘‘ gone before”? in his poem 
‘Lenore.’ This poem was much revised, and 
it appears first in the version of 1843, where 
the two words are quoted. In the notes I 
have long been assembling for a complete 
edition of his works, I find the following 
references: ‘N, and Q.’ 12 S. ix, 529; Ben 
Jonson, ‘ Epigram,’ xxxiii, 2 (‘‘ gone before, 
Whither the world must follow ’’); and two 
more which absence from home makes me un- 
able to verify, Antiphanes, ix, and Praed, 
‘ Lillian,’ ix, 28. 

T. O. M. 


" BLAME IT ON TO”? (clxxix. 101).— 
The Oxford English Dictionary does not 
specifically deal with this usage, but it gives 
a quotation from Fraser’s Magazine, 1836, 
‘“‘T blame it upon you.” 
E. G. W. 


‘HRISTIAN NAME POSTHUMOUS 
(clxxix. 84, 123).—Posthumous came into 
use as a Christian name after the Reforma- 
tion. It was usually given to posthumous 
children and was almost always a seco 
name. The earliest example I have 
noted is Posthumus Pownell, 1571. Pos 
tuma is also found as a girl’s name. 


E. G. W. 


UTHOR AND REFERENCE WANTED 
(elxxix. 66).—See Johnson’s ‘ London ’: 

* ~ om would leave. unbrib’d, Hibernia’s 
and, 

Or change the rocks: of Scotland for the 
Strand? 

There none are swept by sudden fate away, 

But all, whom hunger spares, with age 


decay.” LPM 
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A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue. 
Part IX, Dignosce-Dull. By Sir William 
A. Craigie. (Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press. £1 1s. net.) 


HIS new instalment of the valuable 
Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
runs to 120 pages. The prefix dis brings into 
it a high proportion of Latin. But since the 
Scottish uses and modifications of Latin and 
French words constitute one of the most 
attractive elements in the language, this 
portion offers plenty of good reading. There 
are not a few curious forms, thus, disagyse, 
disguise, where the intrusion of the a remains 
unexplained ; disassent—where we say ‘‘ dis- 
sent,’’ a form, however, found in late M.E.; 
disconforme, which goes back to Med. Lat. of 
the fourteenth century; disperson (also in 
Med. Lat.), to treat with contumely, to 
insult; disthank, the reverse of thanks; dis- 
tribulance or distrublance, disturbance, 
troubling, molestation, with the correspond- 
ing verb distrouble. Dishant, dishantar, 
are from O.F. deshanter, and mean to 
neglect, and one who neglects, to attend where 
he should, principally the church and ser- 
vices; extended also to discontinuing any- 
thing. (‘‘ James Cumming... accusit for 
nycht walking . . . and for dishaunting the 
Kirk’’; ‘‘The goodvyfe of Beldorny vas 
requyred publictlie to dishaunt hir brother- 
inlaw his companie.’’ Discurr(i)our, 
reconnoitrer, scout, suggests at first sight 
connection with discurro, but goes back to 
0.F. descovrir and has an alternative form 
discoverour. Discharge furnishes a long 
article with several usages peculiar to 
Scottish, thus, to deprive (one) of some right 
or practice (‘‘ The said William . . . to be 
dischargeit fra gettyng ony service in ony 
baikhous in St. Androws’’); and to forbid 
(“This parleament lykwyse discharges al 
man the futball, and al sik games.’’). 

A notable word is diocy or diosy, the pecu- 
liar Scottish abbreviation of ‘‘ diocese,’’ for 
which the quotations show a run of two cen- 
turies. The word document kept largely the 
original sense of docuwmentum—instruction, 
a lesson, testimony (‘‘ Lat this be ane docu- 
ment to all prophaneris of the Saboth’’). 
Dole, while in the seventeenth century it 
might be a variant of dule, mourning, could 
also represent the Latin dolus, fraud. Dor- 


mond seems to have been in sixteenth-century | 


English use, but we have let it slip; it is the 





O.F. dormant, sleeping, elliptical for dor- 
mant tree, a fixed horizontal beam (‘‘ Anne 
greit corbell to be the north most windo 
dormound.’’). Dornik reflects the Dutch name 
Doornik for Tournai and was used for the 
linen for household use made at Tournai. 
Do-service, we are told, is from the phrase 
to do service, though it has evidently been 
mixed up with ‘‘ due service’’: it signified 
the service rendered by a tenant to a superior, 
There is a good deal of pleasant idiom under 
doun and its derivatives, e.g., down-passing 
and doun-setting of sunset; doun-looke, a 
downward or disapproving look; to douwn- 
thing, to press or thrust down. The historical 
words are not very numorous: the best of 
them is Douzeperis, with many odd variant 
spellings, of which one or two are dowsyperis, 
douchspere, douxpeers, meaning the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne. The word dragée has, 
we believe, come somewhat recently into 
ordinary use; it is, as scholars know, a fairly 
old word for a sweetmeat or comfit occurring 
in M.E. c. 1350 from O.F. ; it was well known 
in the older Scottish as many quotations from 
accounts testify. 

With all this there are plenty of words of 
Teutonic origin, and some also whose origin 
remains obscure. Of these latter are 
dinmont with its variant dilmont, known 
also in Northern English and modern dialect 
—a year-old wether between the first and the 
second shearing (the other day we came across 
Scott writing to Ellis in 1804 of ‘‘ Long sheep 
and short sheep, and tups and gimmers, and 
hogs and dinmonts’’); dink—dainty, fine, 
fastidious; dischort—a mischief (‘‘ David 
Duff . . . avowit to do the said Johne ane 
dischort and breik his head’’); dolt—dull, 
heavy; dowy or dolly—sad, woeful; donk, 
damp; dosinnit—stupefied. Dirdum, also 
Northern M.E., is a good word for noise, and 
what could be more expressive than dirduwm 
dardum? Dirk, a dagger, does not appear 
here; had this spelling not established itself 
before 1700? The syllable in the sense of 
*‘dark’’—both literal and figurative—is 
illustrated from the fifteenth century. Ding, 
an excellent northern word, for which we 
have no equally vigorous equivalent, occupies 
some five columns; and do, with its sundry 
peculiar idioms, fills as many. Draucht, 

rimarily an act or turn of drawing or 
err with the various extensions of 
meaning which we have in English, is used 
also of cattle and sheep, in the sense of 
‘‘withdrawn from the flock as being of 
inferior quality.’ Drave means a shoal or 
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herd, whence also the annual herring fishery. 
Draw furnishes an article of considerable 
variety ; we note its use for making a move 
at chess, and also for ornamenting a garment 
by an appliqué of a different material (‘‘ hois 
. . . drawin with taffateis of blew’’). From 
dreich or dreigh (extensive; also tedious, 
slow), come the phrases on dreich, at or to a 
distance, and the deid dreich, the dead level. 
Drift has uses differing from those of En 
lish ; as a noun it may mean a drove of cattle 
or sheep, or a team, or, again, a driving 
force, impetus; as a verb it may be employed 
transitively in the sense of delay (‘‘ To drifte 
vniustlye ... the pure mans causse and haiste 
the riche mans’’). Drive, used of one’s life 
or of time, has uses also which have nothing to 
correspond with them in English: one drives, 
i.e., spends, one’s life or time (‘‘ With... 
incredibill blythtnes and clamour thai draif 
the nycht to end ’’); also one drives time in 
the sense of wasting it: to defer, and to carry 
on can also be expressed by ‘‘ to drive.’’ Yet 
another meaning is, to be derived from, espe- 
cially of words (‘‘ Asylum is driven from the 
Greek ’’). Droppit, spotted or, as it might be 
heraldically expressed, semée, is found as 
** dropped ’”’ in M.E. of the earlier fifteenth 
century; the first quotation here is from 
1542: ‘‘ To be twa doublettis to the Kingis 
grace v elnis... droppit sating.”” Drop 
wecht, in the sixteenth century, means one 
sixteenth of an ounce, which by the seven- 
teenth century could be shortened to drop; 
silk and silver are the chief substances which 
illustrate the use of this weight. Dry burrow 
(a burgh not on the sea coast) is an extension 
of the use of “‘ dry ’’ which we seem to have 
lost except in the expression ‘dry land ”’ 
(‘ Thatt att the making . . . of the said roll 
thair be ane equall nomber of dry and sea 
burrowis’’’). Here, too, falls the expressive 
drumlie, troubled or turbid, of water ; cloudy, 
of the sky; and also troubled of the mind or 
of a situation (‘‘ This world i& a glasse, 
wherein a drumlie eye may see its Yanitie ’’). 
There was a M.E. drubly said to occur a. 1340. 
Drink-silver, a pourboire, was very common 
in the sixteenth century. Drowry, from O.F. 
druerie—love, love-service, a lovegift, a 
sweetheart, is quoted first from Barbour and 
last from Rolland. 

We find the quotations throughout the 
Dictionary of particular interest, and this 
section does not fall behind the rest in this 
respect. 





THe Oxford University Press has pub- | 


lished for the Facsimile Text Society and 
the Columbia University Press the follow- 
ing books: 4 Voyage to Cacklogallinia, by 
Capt. Samuel Brunt, 1727, 14s. 6d.; Poems 
on Several Occasions, by Mather Byles, 1744; 
and A Treatise of Melancholie, ‘y T, 
Bright, 1586, 17s. 6d. Introductions are 
supplied. The Voyage by the pseudony- 
mous captain is a journey to the moon. It 
has been attributed to Swift and Defoe, but 
doubtless only took hints from them. Miss 
Midson notes that it is republished for its 
satire, which is concerned with stock 
exchanges and wild speculation. It reflects 
the breaking of the South Sea Bubble. 
Brunt is credited with scientific advance 
in his account of the flight, but his 
moon is fantastic enough. Byles was a New 
England poet and his work is in the worst 
style of the eighteenth century. Presum- 
ably he was greater as preacher than as ae 
He wrote to Pope more than once and got 
one flattering reply, but his correspondence 
with Watts was more satisfactory. He gave 
three stanzas he wrote in Watts’s ‘ Poems’ 
to a young lady, ending: 

Let Heav’nly Love from Watts’s Lays, 

Inspire thy youthful Blood; 

Nor let a mortal Rival seize 

That Heart ordain’d for God. 

Bright’s 284 closely-printed pages are 
tedious to-day. It is possible, as Mr. Harden 
Craig says, that Shakespeare used the book, 
as it was published by Vautrollier. Vautrol- 
lier’s stock passed to Field, a man of Strat 
ford who printed ‘ Venus and Adonis’ and 
‘Lucrece.’ But we do not see Shakespeare 
going through such a book, and the phrase 
ology of it is ‘‘ current medical language.” 
Bright gives a tremendous array of things to 
be taken, among which various sallete are im 
vogue now. But he was full of the doctrine 
of the four humours. With him melancholy 
‘was not a mood, it was a disease.’’ It has 
been from time to time a fashionable Li 
and sweeping his remedies away, we think 
Dr. Cheyne’s better sense in ‘The English 
Malady,’ 1733. He applauds exercise, and 
four years later the lively Green was avail 
able on ‘The Spleen’ with such advice a 
this: 

Some recommend the bowling-green; 
Some hilly walks; all, exercise; 
Fling but a stone. the giant dies. 
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